HELLENISM IN ANCIENT INDIA

ted in view of the fact that the study of Greek models was con-
tinued during this enormous interval in the Brahmanic Schools ?
The conjecture drops down of itself without discussion, for its
inherent absurdities ; for then, we are to suppose that the
dramatic literature of seven centuries disappeared without
leaving any traces whatever. Moreover the earlier imita-
tions of Greek drama should have survived the master-pieces
that were subsequently produced. Again, as M. Windisch
asserts that if the Greek models simply inspired the Indian
poets, then they must have exercised that influence on an art
already living; how then are we to determine the limits of that
influence, how to discern with precision their last vestiges, after
an evolution of six or seven centuries ?

Dr. Windisch further recognises that the dramas of India
offer few points of resemblance to the tragedies of ^Eschylus
or Sophocles, yet he compares them with the new Attic
comedies, as already observed. "It is here" he exclaims, "that
we find an echo of Rome in the bazars of Ujjaini. The formal
structure of the Sanskrit dramas closely resembles that with
which we are familiar in Plautus and Terence. Like the Graeco-
Roman, the Indian plays are divided into acts and scenes and
each piece is preceded by a Prologue." The mere fact, accord-
ing to this learned professor, of the existence of a prologue
in an Indian drama as in the European plays, is itself surpris-
ing. Again, the love-story of the Indian drama is, in plot,
development and denouement essentially of the same kind, as
in the Graeco-Roman comedy. "The plot of the Mrichha-
katika may be accurately described", says Dr. Windisch, "in
the words applied by Rost to the Curculis of Plautus : The
subject of this comedy is very simple and depends as usual
on a secret intrigue, the lover's want of money and the sup-
planting of a rival.1 The fair Periditas of Plautus and Terence,
who eventually turned out to be high-born daughters, of Athe-
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